Asia: A Continent of Contrasts 


Rice paddies ... microchips ... refugees ... the Bombay and 
Hong Kong Stock Exchanges ... images of Asia today. The 
world’s largest continent displays every extreme 
Geographically, it presents the towering Hima 
tains, dense tropical jungles and vast expanses of desert. It 
boasts many cultures, religions and political systems 
Economically, the poorest of the poor still live beside the 
highest levels of technological advancement of in- 
dustrialized nations 


an moun- 


Asia's countries cannot be viewed as a single unit 
Responding to different environments and challenges, 
they are at varied stages of economic and social develop- 
ment. Per capita income ranges from U.S. $193 in 
Bangladesh to U.S. $6,900 in Singapore and U.S, $13,965 
in Japan. And although 90 per cent of the world’s ab 
solute poor live within Asia, the members of ASEAN* 
have had the world’s highest regional growth rate in re- 
cent years 


Such contrasts, along with staggering population (otals, 
make Asia the fundamental global development problem 
It is home to more than half the human race — over 2.5 
billion people are in varying degrees of need. Develop- 
ment responses not only have to meet basic human needs, 
but must be tailored to the sophisticated demands of the 
more prosperous nations as well, while cultures must be 
respected to ensure that Asia develops in harmony with 
its own values, 


* Association of Southeast Asian Nations; Brunei, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand. 


Asia’s Development Challenge: 
The Problems 


Mass poverty is the overwhelming obstacle to develop- 
ment in Asia. In 20 developing countries, 600 million peo- 
ple die too young — because of preventable diseases (such 
as dysentery, measles, malaria), inadequate shelter, con- 
taminated water, abysmally low incomes, poor nutrition, 
and infant mortality rates as high as 25 per cent. Short 
lives and poor health work against education and against 
appropriate family size — and unless Asia makes the most 
of its human potential, development will not happen. 


Population pressures, environmental degradation, food 
shortages and unfavorable climate are interrelated factors 
that further compound the problem. As a result of 
deforestation, erosion and depletion of soil fertility, only 
10 per cent of Asia's land is fertile. Massive populations 
add to the stress on limited agricultural resources, while 
Asia is also vulnerable to flood and drought, placing a fur- 
ther burden on its capacity to produce 
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Political and cultural roadblocks can also obstruct 
development in rapidly industrializing societies. Some 
political systems in Asia are not very responsive to 
change, and the low status of women in many Asian 


Asia’s Progress: Trade as Aid What Is Canada Doing for Asia? 


Canada’s development assistance began in Asia in the carly 
1950s with the Colombo Plan — an effort by the Com- 
monwealth countries to help new nations in southern Asia 
achieve economic and social progress. Over the years, 
more than half of our total country-to-country (bilateral) 
assistance has gone to Asia. The Asia program is still 
CIDA's largest ($346 million in 1985-86) and it is concen- 


Despite the overwhelming poverty in much of Asia, many 
cultures seriously slows development progress. Limited nations have made astounding economic and social ad- 
energy sources, scarcity of high technology, and rapid ur- vances. For example ... self-sufficiency in food production 
banization present further problems. — which seemed impossible a dozen years ago — has 
been achieved or is being approached in Bangladesh, 
Brunci, China, India, Malaysia, Pakistan and Thailand. The 
six ASEAN member nations are in varying stages of ad- 
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CIDA's Asia program has four main goals 


* to respond to increasingly diverse problems by enabling 
the victims of mass poverty to achicve basic human 
development, while helping to mect Asia's nced for in- 
frastructure and advanced technology; 

to contribute to an effective Canadian forcign policy in 
Asia, by (aking initiatives to complement other in- 
struments of Canadian foreign policy such as trade pro- 
motion, technology transfer, joint ventures and equity 
investment; 

to foster greater knowledge and understanding among 
Canadians about international cooperation and develop- 
ment issues; 

and to place priority on the role of women in develop- 
ment and the impact of development on women 


. 


To achieve these objectives, CIDA provides assistance 
through four main channels: 


* bilateral (country-to-country) assistance includes food 

aid, infrastructure development (dams, railways, ctc.), 

Projects in such fields as agriculture and energy, lines 

of credit and technical assistance in 19 Asian countries; 

multilateral programs help finance the worldwide work 
of United Nations agencies and development banks; 
special programs support the initiatives of Canadian 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and institu- 
tions, and of international NGOs; 

* business cooperation programs encourage Canadian 
firms to create joint ventures with Third World 
business and to transfer technology to developing 
countries 


To promote economic and social development, CIDA has 
funded hundreds of projects — in, for example, water 
resources, transportation, women's programs, technical 
assistance, environmental protection, rural development, 
technology transfer, health and education. A few 
examples 


a very large oilseeds development project in India is in- 
creasing the incomes of farm families and boosting the 
production of food (cooking oils); 

in Bangladesh, Canada is providing $5.9 million over 
five years to help rural women earn income and gain a 
role in their society through women's cooperatives; 

® the Jiagedaqi model forest fire management project is 
helping China to conserve its scarce forest resources; 

a civil aviation project in mountainous Nepal is 
strengthening air links with isolated regions; 

in the Philippines, CIDA is providing a $5 million con- 
tribution for a national immunization program to pro- 
tect children from polio, diphtheria, whooping cough, 
tetanus, measles and tuberculosis; 

an urban social development program is upgrading and 
rehabilitating slum housing in Sri Lanka, with CIDA 
contributing $4.7 million and UNICEF administering the 
work; 

and an open university project in Indonesia provides 
distance learning opportunities for thousands of people 
in the outlying islands. 


Asia is also the site of some of Canada’s mega-projects 
The Chamera hydroelectric project in India (co-financed 
with Canada’s Export Development Corporation) is 
CIDA’s largest project and could become a landmark for 
Canadian cooperation. The total loan amounts to $217 
million and anticipated completion is in 1990. In China, 
CIDA has agreed to fund a study to examine the feasibility 
of the Three Gorges hydroelectric project at a cost of $8 
million. With a potential of generating 14,800 megawatts 
of power — three times the size of Quebec's LG-2 com- 
plex — Three Gorges would be the largest hydroelectric 
complex in the world if the project goes ahead 
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Anticipated Results of Aid: 


Medium-term: 


more food production to improve nutrition and meet 
the needs of growing populations; 

increased energy self-sufficiency to meet rapidly grow- 
ing agricultural and industrial demands; 

better health, education and institutions, which will 
lead to lower rates of population increase (because ex- 
perience shows that when quality of life rises, high 
birth rates ultimately fall); 

© greater involvement of Canada’s private sector in long- 
term economic development of Asia; 

more effective Canadian foreign policy in Asia 


Long-term: 


* emergence of Asia as an increasingly positive and self- 
reliant partner in the world; 

movement away from the traditional donor/recipient 

relationship towards broad economic cooperation be- 
tween Canada and Asia in trade and investment 


(For further information on sectors and projects, please 
sce the back of this sheet) 
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Agriculture. 


The importance of agriculture to Asian cconomies varies 
widely. While countries like Bangladesh and Nepal depend 
heavily on their farms for economic growth, Singapore 
and Korea, and increasingly, India and Thailand, rely on 
their industries. Despite such differences, three Asians out 
of every four are farmers or rural landless poor, and sub- 
sistence farming remains the basic occupation 


Obstacles to agricultural progress in Asia range from 
politics (o the weather. Food shortages often result from 
policies that neglect agricultural development or en- 
courage only export crops. Many Asian farmers lack ac- 
cess 10 credit so cannot buy essential inputs, such as im- 
proved sceds or fertilizers. Inadequate transportation to 
markets is a problem. So is water — too much, coming in 
frequent floods, or too little, turning good land into 
desert, Salinization also ruins countless fields: when ir- 
rigated land is poorly drained, the underground water 
table rises to the surface, and evaporation leaves a salt 
crust that kills crops. 


However, in recent years, dramatic progress has been 
made toward food and agricultural self-reliance all across 
Asia. The Green Revolution — one of the most 
remarkable stories in the history of agriculture — has 
been especially striking in Asia, partly because the conti- 
nent has abundant water. It has meant rapid increases in 
wheat and rice yields, as farmers switch from traditional 
to improved varieties and begin using fertilizers 


Indonesia, for example, was a heavy rice importer, but 
now exports rice, Skeptics have argued that only large 
farmers can afford to adopt new yield-increasing techni- 
ques, so the relatively rich reap the bencfits at the ex- 
pense of the rural poor. Increasing evidence shows, 
however, that while large farmers were first to change, 
small farmers have followed — to their benefit. In fact, 
gains tend to be bigger for smaller farms, where more at- 
tention can be given to each plant 


Besides the Green Revolution, China deserves mention on 
its own because of its unparalleled success in agricultural 
production since 1978. After the disruption of the 
Cultural Revolution, families were allowed to sell part of 
what they produced at market. By 1984, this was the 
norm — and agricultural output rose by 8 per cent per 
year between 1978 and 1984. The supply of grain per 
person rose by 30 per cent and three times as much 
vegetable oil was available. This transformation in an 
agricultural economy is considered one of the most far- 
reaching of the 20th century 


For Asia's future, CIDA regards rural development and in- 
creased agricultural productivity as the keys to develop- 
ment progress — based on broad, self-sustaining economic 
growth. CIDA is helping countries to identify their 
agricultural priorities, and to match their needs with 
Canadian capabilities. It also promotes agricultural 
development by supporting the International Fund for 
Agricultural Development and the international research 
centres of the Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research, which did much of the research 
that made the Green Revolution possible 


CIDA's support for activities in agriculture includes 
everything from controlling plant and animal diseases, 
improving irrigation and drainage, and making credit 
ayailable for farmers, to processing and preserving food, 
and providing training and marketing services. Major pro- 
jects include 


Integrated rural development 


In Nepal's poorest rural districts, CIDA is supporting a 
large integrated rural development project ($12.3 million). 
In heavily terraced hills and mountains sprinkled with 
small villages, the project includes 200-300 components 
aimed at meeting basic needs and improving the quality of 
life — small-scale drinking water and irrigation systems, 
health-care centres, family planning programs, and the 
maintenance of village trails. Community participation is 
the cornerstone. 


Land and water development 


In Pakistan, crop yields are down because of waterlogging 
and salinization. To correct this, CIDA has joined the 
World Bank and the Government of Pakistan in a large- 
scale salinity control and reclamation project covering 
28,000 hectares in the Northwest Frontier Province. 
CIDA's $30 million contribution will increase production 
on 4,800 hectares, making extensive use of Canadian 
drainage expertise 


Grain storage 


In Bangladesh, CIDA provided $6.3 million for the con- 
struction of 29 food grain warehouses of 500-1000 tonnes 
capacity. The second phase ($14 million) focuses on 
rehabilitation and training 


Community development 


On the island of Negros in the Philippines, an $11 million 
project is helping small farmers and displaced sugar 
workers diversify sources of income because of a 
diminished demand for sugar. Roughly 25 per cent of the 
funds haye been allocated to agro-forestry, 50 per cent to 
crop diversification and 25 per cent to small enterprises. 


Energy 


The energy problems of Asia's developing nations are as 
diverse as the countries themselves. Oil-producers such as 
Indonesia and Malaysia contrast sharply with oil-importers 
like Pakistan and the Philippines. Serious fuelwood shor- 
tages exist — but not everywhere, and there is a vast dif- 
ference between the needs of countries dependent on oil 
and those dependent on wood or charcoal for energy. 


The Asian energy problem has many dimensions. Oil price 
hikes in 1973 and 1979 severely hurt the ability of most 
developing countries to promote their own development 
Much more of their export earnings had to be used to pay 
for oil imports, at the expense of essential investments 
other fields. To reduce the burden, local energy resources 
had to be developed, often at high capital cost. And, 
relative to their area, Asia’s developing nations are not 
well-endowed with sources of energy, compared to most 
other regions of the world. 


Energy problems differ also from the city to the coun- 
tryside. In urban areas, the immediate problem is to en- 
sure adequate oil supplies. Between 1978 and 1990, it is 
expected that demand for this commercial energy will 
have more than doubled. Villages and farms rely more on 
non-commercial energy in the form of biomass — things 
that can be burned, including charcoal, dung and corn 
cobs. In countries such as Bangladesh and Nepal, these 
non-commercial fuels account for more than 75 per cent 
of total energy consumption, and even in countries where 
the share of non-commercial energy is smaller, households 
depend almost entirely on such fuels. But the resources 


available per person are shrinking, and some families now 
can haye only one cooked meal a day, or even one every 
second day 


The link between energy and development is crucial, and 
CIDA has sharply increased its financial assistance to 
energy projects. The World Bank and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank — to which Canada contributes — have more 
than doubled their energy programs. CIDA also supports 
energy development through the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program (UNDP) 


Some examples of CIDA activities in the energy sector 
are 


Oil and gas 


Canada has financed drilling and exploration equipment 
so countries can develop their own resources. A $39.8 
million project for oil and gas exploration in Pakistan is 
under way, as is a similar one for $51 million in 
Bangladesh 


Energy planning 


In Nepal, CIDA is funding a water and hydroelectric 
resources project. It includes isory services to help the 
country choose its best investment opportunities, as well 
as training for local people in planning and improved data 
collection. In Bangladesh, technical assistance is helping 
the country operate its electrical systems more efficiently. 
In China, CIDA is financing feasibility studies for the 
massive Three Gorges hydroclectric project. In addition, 
the South China power studies project is providing 
technology transfer and training in high voltage 
{transmission 


Hydroelectric power 


CIDA's largest single initiative is the Chamera hydroelec- 
tric project in India — the design and construction of a 
540 MW hydroelectric station. The goal is to strengthen 
India’s hydro development through technology transfer 
and the training of staff in design, project management, 
construction, supervision and procurement practices 
Total contributions from CIDA amount to $217 million, 
with the major part of the Canadian financing of an addi- 
tional $403 million through the Export Development 
Corporation 


Fuelwood crisis 


Wood, the fuel of the poor, is the main source of energy 
for much of the developing world — and forests are 
disappearing fast. The problem is particularly acute in 
India where 1.5 million hectares of forest land are lost each 
year. Canada has contributed $44 million to reforestation 
in the rural areas of Andhra Pradesh through a five-year 
“social forestry’’ program designed to train villagers in 
the management and use of forest land. More than 60 
million tree seedlings were supplied to the area in the first 
two years of the project. CIDA is also assisting a biogas 
program in India that has made this renewable cooking 
fuel — a methane by-product of human and animal waste 
— available to 200,000 people. 


Human Resource Development 


People are the beginning and end of development. It's on- 
ly by improving the capabilities of its people that any 
country can ensure that development will be real, will 
serve national goals and produce a more self-reliant 
society 


Investing in people, even at its most basic level, produces 
far-reaching results. According to the World Bank, 
primary education can yield returns of up to 20 per cent 
in economic terms — it saves babies’ lives, reduces 
population growth rates, boosts agricultural productivity 
and improves health. Farmers with only four years of 
Primary education produce 8 per cent more than those 
with none. And an additional year of schooling for a girl 
translates into a reduction of 9 per thousand in the infant 
mortality rate when she later becomes a mother 


This investment in human capital — through education 
and training, with emphasis on strengthening technical 
and management skills — is one of CIDA’s top priorities 
CIDA has supported human resource development in Asia 
by providing education in Canada and in Third World 
countries for Asian students, by training managers and 
technicians, by providing technical assistance as part of 
development projects, by financing universities and 
technical schools, and by supporting the efforts of 
multilateral and non-governmental organizations. Over the 
past four years, CIDA has provided more than $100 
million for this purpose in a broad range of fields, in- 
cluding health, education, agriculture, cooperatives, and 
public administration. A special aim is to encourage the 
leadership skills needed to bring community development 
schemes to life. For example 


* a human development training program carried out by 
WUSC (World University Service of Canada) involves 
training and educating approximately 300 people from 
China in industries, colleges and universities across 
Canada. These officers will transfer the knowledge they 
gain in Canada to others when they return home. 


* in Thailand, the Institutional Linkages Program is 
strengthening the ability of Thai universities to con- 
tribute to theic country’s development. Linkages are be- 
ing built in areas of mutual benefit to Canada and 
Thailand, such as energy, natural resource development 
and institution-building. 

* for India, CIDA has put in place a professional develop- 
ment and training mechanism ($5 million over five 
years) to provide management and technical training to 
Indian middle-level managers in the public, para-public 
and private sectors. 

* a general training program for Indonesia ($9 million 
over five years) was also recently approved to provide 
professional training in Canada to Indonesians in fields 
such as water resources, civil engineering, management 
and science and technology 


Environment 


“Poverty is the worst form of pollution.’ 
Indira Gandhi 


Poverty breeds pollution. It forces villagers and slum 
dwellers to destroy the renewable resources on which 
their future depends just to mect basic daily needs for 
fuel, food and water. As populations increase, the 
desperate search pushes people deeper into forests, strip- 
ping vast areas of tree cover. The result: erosion, 
flooding, deserts and droughts. 


In Asia, environmental concerns are many, massive and 
intense. Deforestation, due to overcutting and forest fires, 
is particularly devastating in places like Nepal, India and 
China. Continual farming over thousands of years and 
regular floods have swept away precious topsoil. In In- 
donesia and China, environmental standards and 
guidelines have not caught up with industrialization. And 
population pressure puts a heavy burden on land and 
water resources — with water management and salinity 
problems, as well as industrial, air and water pollution 
Presenting issues that urgently need attention. 


A significant element of CIDA's to Asia deals with en- 
vironmental problems — in keeping with the level of 
commitment and concern about the environment shown 
by the government of cach country, The emphasis is on 
agricultural water resource projects (irrigation, drainage, 
flood control), followed by forestry and fisheries manage- 
ment, environmental institution-building, and various 
survey projects to help countries find out what their 
resources and problems really are. In China, for example, 
the Jiagedaqi forest fire project will reduce the amount of 
timber destroyed by fire and provide a model forest fire 
control system. A fisheries project in the Philippines will 
improve fish stocks and catches, And Indonesians will 
upgrade their environmental management through a 

$5 million project carried out in cooperation with 
Canada. The ASEAN-Canada Forest Tree Seed Centre 
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“Women hold up half the sky. 


a Chinese proverb 


Women are half the world’s people, but receive only one- 
tenth of its wages and own only one-hundredth of its 
property. They do 60 to 80 per cent of the agricultural 
work in many Third World countries. They make impor- 
tant decisions — about energy and water use, about how 
many childeen to have, what they should eat, and what 
kind of health care they should receive. It is only logical, 
therefore, that women should be a vital part of the 
development process. 


The contribution of women will be crucial to Asia's 
future. Traditionally, many Asian cultures have 
women low status, little freedom, and few rights. Lack of 
education has prevented them from part 
ty and the economy. Illiterate women cannot read a 
newspaper article about nutrition, a government notice 
about training classes or family planning, or the directions 
on medicine bottles and seed packages. They and their 
families suffer — and their country loses the contribution 
they could make 


Over the past 20 years, awareness of the importance of 
women in development has grown enormously, and more 
recently has caused major changes in Canadian aid. In the 
1960s, only a few projects launched by voluntary agencies 
paid real attention to the role of women; projects are 
now screened at the planning stage to ensure that women 
are integrated into Canadian development cooperation, as 
a basic priority. The goal is to find imaginative ways of 
overcoming women’s lack of access to land, credit and 


modern technology. Projects already under way include 
women’s cooperatives which try to strengthen the role of 
women in Bangladesh by helping them to earn incomes, 
and through programs in family planning and mother-and- 
child health. The Karnali-Beri integrated rural develop- 
ment project in Nepal helps women to learn better farm 
management, and involves them in health care, irrigation, 
conservation and forestry. In Pakistan, a major consultan- 
cy project has assisted the government in mapping out a 
strategy to develop institutions and support projects that 
will increase the impact and benefits to women. In Sri 
Lanka, China and Thailand, major initiatives are also 
under way (o significantly increase womens’ development 
programming, 


Transport 


Transport is a basic, essential element of a country’s 
economic life. Here at home, Canadians know the key 
role that the building of the trans-Canada railway played 
in the development of different regions of their own 
country 


In Asia, the development of transport is at least as vital — 
especially for the cural areas, where most people live. A 
well-structured, efficient transport network enables a 
country or region to progress beyond a subsistence 
economy, by giving its products access to new markets 
and by making the exchange of goods and services easier 
It reduces the isolation and dependence of remote 
regions, allows people to benefit from jobs, health and 
educational services, and encourages agricultural produc- 
tivity and the development of natural resources 


CIDA supports the efforts of many Asian countries anx- 
ious to improve transportation networks. In Bangladesh, a 
five-year, $60 million program is helping to improve the 

operation of Bangladesh Railways. Navigational equipment 
has been supplied to Burma, as well as airport v 


And in Nepal, a $5.6 million civil aviation project is 
assisting Royal Nepal Airlines to expand and strengthen air 
transportation in the mountainous countryside, where 
there are few roads and most people live in isolated 
valleys 


Industrial Cooperation 


CIDA encourages Canadian business and industry to take 
part in Asia's industrial expansion and development 
Through its Industrial Cooperation Program, CIDA has put 
more than $43 million into joint venture projects and 
other commercial exchanges in Asia and has helped 
establish contacts and ties of cooperation between Cana- 
dian and Third World companies in more than 20 Asian 
countries. By encouraging the transfer of technology, of- 
fering pre-investment incentives, providing information on 
the potential for industrial cooperation, supporting trade 
ions, visits and exhibitions, and helping Asian coun- 
tries to develop the capacities needed for industrial 
growth, this program enables Asia to profit from Canadian 
know-how, techniques and initiative, and allows Cana- 
dians to acquire valuable knowledge and experience 


In China, linkages with Canadian counterparts are 
resulting in the more efficient use of artificial rubber, im- 
proved railway communications, and more advanced 
telecommunications and air-traffic control systems; motor- 
graders are now being produced in Thailand for the inter- 
national market because of a joint-venture arrangement; 
and an Indian railways and computer project provides 
training for Indian technicians in Canada as the direct 
result of a pre-feasibility study assisted by the Industrial 
Cooperation Program 


Many-Sided Aid 


Multilateral (‘many-sided’) assistance means people helping 
people through the work of a wide range of specialized 
international bodies. Canada contributes to about 40 such 
organizations active in Asia — financial institutions, UN 
agencies, development and research groups 


The World Bank is the biggest single source of help for 
the Third World, and the largest external supporter of 
Asian development. In 1985-86, Canada contributed 
$3514 million to the Bank. India, Indonesia, China and 


Bangladesh were among the biggest borrowers, for pro- 
jects concentrated in agriculture, energy and 
transportation 


clopment Bank (AsDB), headquartered in 
Manila, is Asia’s main regional development financial in- 
stitution. Canadian funding to the Bank amounted to 
$91.87 million in 1985-86. Agriculture and agro-industry 
accounted for the largest share of cumulative Bank lend- 
ing (35.1 per cent), followed by energy (17-9 per cent). 
Like the other multilateral development banks, the AsDB. 
concentrates on long-term development projects. 


Numerous United Nations agencies play vital roles in 
Asia's development efforts. The United Nations Develop- 
ment Program (UNDP), through diverse programs of 
technical cooperation and training, promotes national self- 
reliance and human resource development. The UN 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) is well-known for its grassroots 
help to the most vulnerable people — mothers and 
children — in basic health, clean water and education. 
The UN Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) is tackling 
the population explosion, a problem that threatens to in- 
crease the number of Asians to four billion by the year 
2000. Canada’s multilateral contributions in 1985-86 in- 
cluded: UNDP $59 million, UNICEF $13 million, and 
UNFPA $10 million 


Progress in food production, Asia's most basic need, is the 
main goal of the Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research (CGIAR). Through its 13 agricultural 
research centres and programs located around the world, 
it finds ways to increase food production in the Third 
World. The Green Revolution in rice and wheat produc- 
tion, which had such a major impact on Asia, was due in 
large part to the role played by two of these 13 centres: 
the International Rice Research Institute (IRRI) based in 
the Philippines, and the International Wheat and Maize 
Improvement Centre (CIMMYT) in Mexico. Canada con- 
tributed $13.5 million to CGIAR in 1985-86 


The World Food Progcam (WEP) hzlps feed vulnerable 
groups, particularly mothers and children, and supports 
food-for-work projects that allow the poor to earn the 
food while working for their country’s development — 
for instance, by building roads and dams. The WEP also 
plays a significant role in providing emergency relief in 
the event of natural disasters and refugee situations. The 
WEP provided about $1.6 billion in aid to Asia from 1981 


to 1985. Canada, the second-largest donor, supports 20 
per cent of the World Food Program in global terms and 
contributed $150.3 million in 1985-86. 


Ten million people in our world today are refugees, 
driven from their homes by war, civil strife and en- 
vironmental pressures, About half of them are Asian, in- 
cluding over two million Afghan refugees — the world's 
biggest refugee problem. The United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) — twice awarded the 
Nobel peace prize — protects refugees and tries to solve 
theic problems. Over the last five years, UNHCR has pro- 
vided about $1.2 billion in assistance worldwide, while 
Canada has contributed over $17 million cach year over 
the last five years in general support 


Multilateral assistance carries no flag. Funds, resources and 
people from many countries are pooled and work 
together, often achieving things that no one country 

could do. But when a water system is financed by 
development bank, a miracle crop is discovered by an in- 
ternational agriculture research centre, or a human life is 
saved by a UN agency, Canadians have helped it happen 
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